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of it, by the necessity of attending to other elements,
or by the discovery that the satisfaction of the ruling
passion still leaves us unsatisfied. Thus the lesson
of experience is that the life which will satisfy the
self must be complex and full: nay, that it must
find a place for all interests in due proportion. Nor,
again, can we avoid looking beyond the individual
life to the wider whole of which it is a part. "No
one can entirely escape the necessity of seeing his
own life from the point of view of the society to
which he belongs; of recognising the claims of its
other members upon "himself, and feeling that m he
has done wrong, if he has treated these claims in4
a quite different way from his own. The individual
has, of course, a bias in his own favour; but he
recognises the wrongfulness of unsocial action in
the case of others, even when he tries to excuse it
in himself. It is this potential universality of
interest which makes man capable of a social life
that goes beyond the herding of animals, and which
in the progress of history gradually widens and
deepens the conception of his social duties and
relations. All moral progress, indeed, is bound up
with this widening of the claims of man upon,
each other and the deepening of their ideas as to
the character of these claims, as claims for each
individual, not only to life and its elementary
blessings, but to all the share he is capable of taking